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Johns Hopkins 
Alumni Meetings 


AtrLanta—President Milton S. Eisenhower 
will be the guest of honor at a meeting of 
the Altanta-area alumni and alumnae on 
Saturday, April 6, at the Piedmont Driv- 
ing Club. (Details will be announced.) 

CutcaGo—Mr. Eisenhower will be the guest 
of honor at a meeting of the Chicago-area 
alumni and alumnae on Saturday, March 
23, at the La Salle Hotel. (Details will be 
announced.) 

CLEVELAND—Mr. Eisenhower will be the 
guest of honor at a meeting of the Cleve- 
land-area alumni and alumnae on Friday, 
March 22, at the Wade Park Manor. 
(Details will be announced.) 

LacrossE—The annual informal get-to- 
gether of lacrosse alumni will be held on 
Friday, March 29, at 8 p.m. in the Clipper 
Room of Shriver Hall. The lacrosse 
season opens on Saturday, March 30, 
when Johns Hopkins plays Yale at Home- 
wood Field. 

Tue Jouns Hopkins MeEpicaL AND SurGt- 
caL AssocraTion—The biennial meeting 
will be held in Baltimore on Friday and 
Saturday, March 1 and 2, with several 
supplementary events occurring on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 28. The following listings 
should be checked for last-minute changes: 
THURSDAY, FEB. 28—Dinner of former 
residents in gynecology (6:30 p.m. at the 
Johns Hopkins Club); dinner of former 
residents in general surgery (6:30 p.m. 
at the Maryland Club); open house for 
the former psychiatric staff (8 p.m. at 
the home of Dr. Orthello Langworthy, 
800 Malvern Avenue). FRIDAY, MARCH 1— 
Operative clinics, ward rounds, open 
houses, clinical programs, and discussions 
(throughout the morning in various de- 
partments); luncheon (1 p.m. at the 
Welch Medical Library); additiona! open 
houses, tours, seminars, and clinical pro- 
grams (throughout the afternoon); tea 


and business meeting for women (4:30 
p.m. at 800 North Broadway); reception 
(6:30 p.m. at the Lord Baltimore Hotel); 
reunion, classes of ’06 and ’07 (6:30 p.m. 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, parlor m); 
reunion, classes of ’31 and ’32 (6:30 p.m. 
at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Carnival 
Room); dinner: introduction of President 
Milton S. Eisenhower and Vice President 
W. Barry Wood, Jr.; speaker, Lowell T. 
Coggeshall, dean of the division of bio- 
logical sciences of the University of 
Chicago, and former special assistant for 
health and medical affairs to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, on 
“The Washington Medical Periscope” 
(7:30 p.m. at the Lord Baltimore Hotel). 
SATURDAY, MARCH 2—Business meeting 
(10 a.m. in Hurd Hall); ward rounds, 
clinical programs, discussions (throughout 
the morning); luncheon (1 p.m. in the 
Hospital dining room); dinner of former 
residents in otolaryngology (7 p.m. at 
the Maryland Club). There will be special 
meetings held by the various departments 
throughout the weekend. 

New York—A reception and dinner will be 
held in honor of Mr. Eisenhower by the 
New-York-area alumni and alumnae on 
Friday, April 5, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. The Johns Hopkins Glee Club 
will sing. (Reservations, at $7.50, from 
John M. Henderson, m1, at 200 East 56th 
Street, New York City 22; phone MU 
8-0085. Ladies are invited.) 

PitrspurGH—Mr. Eisenhower will be the 
guest of honor at a meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh-area alumni and alumnae on 
Thursday, March 21, at the Gateway 
Plaza Hotel. (Details will be announced.) 

Wasuineton—Mr. Eisenhower will meet 
the Washington alumni and alumnae at a 
meeting on Thursday, April 4. (Details 
will be announced.) 
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ARTICLES & PICTURES 


To THE EpitTor: 

. . -To counteract the views of H. K. B., 
Newcastle, Maine, as printed in your Feb- 
ruary issue: 

The picture-text balance you maintain, 
as well as the quality of both, has earned 
The Hopkins Magazine high praise from 
friends in the graphic arts field to whom I 
have proudly shown samples. (I save all 
issues I receive, which indicates my own 
feelings on the subject.) 

Please keep up the good work. The pho- 
tography, layout, and editing are all up to 
the high standards of the Hopkins, in my 
opinion, and I would hate to see them 
materially altered. ... 

Ricuarp Rose 
St. Louis, Mo. 


To THe Eprtor: 

I think [The Johns Hopkins Magazine] has 
been completely perverted from what we 
graduates want: a magazine about the Uni- 
versity, its students, its faculty, its gradu- 
ates, its accomplishments, its problems, its 
future. We don’t want another picture 
paper, or articles about archaeology and 
public health. 

T. Brooke Price 
Morristown, N. J. 


To tHe Epitor: 

. . -I feel much more attached to Johns 
Hopkins than to [the university] where I re- 
ceived my M.A., to [the university] where I 
studied in the Army, or to [the university] 
where I received my pu.pD. Aside from cer- 
tain personal reasons, I am sure your maga- 
zine has much to do with it. 

While I have long been thinking of writ- 
ing this letter, the immediate cause was 
Professor Carter’s excellent article in the 
February issue. I have likewise appreciated 
past articles summarizing the advances in 
genetics and the origin of the chemical ele- 
ments. May I suggest that, in order to keep 
us alumni up to date in fields other than 
our own, you have one such article in every 
issue? ... 

Pau. ForcHHEIMER 


New York, N. Y. 


To THE Eprtor: 

. . .As an old graduate I would welcome 
more news of older graduates and faculty 
and their families. 

Other than this, my only comment is a 
reaction of eager expectation which has not 
been disappointed. 

R. S. CuNNINGHAM, M.D. 
Bon Air, Virginia 


To tHe Epiror: 

Please do continue my subscription. In 
my opinion, The Johns Hopkins Magazine 
was very fine at first, with articles well 
worth reading, and it has kept to its stand- 


LETTERS 


ards. The reading matter seems consistent 
with the pictorial content, and it is truly on 
a much higher plane than Life. 

Pictures can indeed be thoughtful, orig- 
inal, and are not meant to take the place of 
thought-provoking, wel!-written articles. 

I meant to write you this appreciation 
some time ago, but it took H. K. B.’s re- 
marks to bring my good intentions to fulfill- 
ment. I’ve been so proud of our University’s 
foremost publication, and have boasted 
about it to everybody. ... 

Sister M. M. 
(Name withheld by request) 
Baltimore, Md. 


To THE Eprror: 

The letter of H. K. B. in your February 
issue hits the thumb on the nail. I feel as he 
does that there has been an over-emphasis 
on pictorial matter, of limited interest, which 
policy, if pursued, might lend credence to 
the notion that articles are interspersed oc- 
casionally only for those who can’t read 
pictures. 

I find scholarly presentations such as 
those of Doctors Carter [The American 
Civilization Puzzle,” February issue] and 
Boas [What Is a Picture?”, December 
issue] not only extremely interesting but 
richly rewarding. . . . 

Please do not cancel my subscription. . . . 

J. STANLEY RosENTHAL 
Waterford, Conn. 


To tHe Eprror: 
Your magazine is just right. 
H. C. Catiin 
Bowman, Cal. 


CIVILIZATION CONTROVERSY 


To THE Eprtor: 

Congratulations to the magazine and to 
Professor Carter on his article entitled 
“The American Civilization Puzzle” in the 
February issue. 

It seems to me that this fascinating article 
does help very much to “balance” type and 
pictures as demanded by H. K. B. in his 
letter. 

As to the value of my opinion: I am 
neither an “‘egghead” nor. a scientist, but 
merely a retired book publisher holding the 
degree of A.B. in history and politics con- 
ferred on me in the class of 1902. 

The magazine is, I think, very much 
alive, and I enjoy it. 

Joun Norris Myers 
Summerville, S. C. 


To THe AuTHOR: 

I so thoroughly enjoyed your fascinating 
article (‘The American Civilization Puz- 
zle,” in the February issue] that I felt I had 
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to write and tell you. I took it to the office 
intending only to peek at it, but instead 
becaine so immersed that I forgot where I 
was and what I was supposed to be doing, 
resulting in some embarrassment. But it was 
worth it.... 

Mrs. Harotp J. WersHow 
Baltimore, Md. 


To tae Eprtor: 

. This article exemplifies scholarship 
and good writing at their best. I should 
like both my teen-age youngsters to read it. 

You are to be congratulated on the fine 
intellectual character of your magazine. 
L. J. BENNINGER 
Professor of Accounting 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 


To tHe AuTHoR: 

Would it simplify matters any if we were 
to suppose that many thousands of years 
ago there was a continent in the Pacific 
Ocean? This continent could have been at 
least the size of Africa. It could have been 
located in approximately the same position 
in the Pacific as Africa occupies in the 
Atlantic. 

Judging from the location of islands in 
the Pacific, and knowing that the area of 
Melanesia was volcanic, we can assume 
that the islands which now remain are the 
tops of the mountains that existed on a 
sunken continent. . . . 

If this sunken-continent theory can be 
established, then the “Diffusionist” school 
of thought cannot fail. It’s then just a 
matter of taking culture from the Old 
World and putting it in the New World... . 

Ricuarp D. LeViness 
Salisbury, Md. 


Alas, geologists and geographers 
agree that, at least during the period 
in which Man has roamed the globe, 
there is no possibility of “lost con- 
tinents” such as the fabled Atlantis in 
the Atlantic and Mu in the Pacific.— 
Tue Epitor. 


THE SHRIVER MURALS 


To tae Epitor: 

Shame, gentlemen! 

In your key to the Shriver Murals in the 
February issue, I think you mixed up Pro- 
fessors J. J. Sylvester and H. Newell Martin. 

Didn’t you? 

R. N. Carpenter 
Chicago, Ill. 


We did, indeed. 
Here is the correct 
order: Martin on 
the left, Sylvester 
on the right. —THE 
EpiTor. 
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..s AND IN ENDLESS WAYS 


A scholar from Australia and a scholar 
from the United States concentrate 

on the proceedings in a political economy 
seminar on the dollar shortage. 


Photographs 
for The Johns Hopkins Magazine 
by Robert M. Mottar 





AFFECTING THE SHAPE 
OF THE FUTURE 


is our borders, experts from American uni- 


versities are conducting projects in virtually every 
country of the free world. Anyone who travels in 
the far places of the world today is accustomed to 
the fact that no matter how remote the village or 
countryside, he may encounter an engineer from 
Purdue, or a public health expert from Johns 
Hopkins, or an anthropologist from Cornell, or an 
agricultural expert from the University of Mary- 
land. They are advising foreign governments, 
working devotedly for our own government, car- 
rying on fundamental research, applying new dis- 
coveries, and in endless ways affecting the shape 
of the future. 





—JOHN W. GARDNER 
President of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, 
an hes recently published 
annual report for 1956 











“| LIKE THE CHALLENGE 
HERE” 


Some representative 
students from abroad 
tell why they came 


SLE TS 


9 year there were more than forty-three thousand foreign citizens 
in the United States for educational purposes. Of the thirty-six 
thousand students in that number (six thousand were doctors training 
at hospitals, and eight hundred had faculty status), ten percent were 
given United States or foreign government grants, nearly twenty-nine 
percent received aid from private organizations and institutions, and 
more than forty-six percent paid their own way. 

Behind the faces and comments which appear in The Johns Hopkins 
Magazine this month are a host of reasons for coming to, and opinions 
about, the United States. Most students came to “advance my personal 
and professional development”’ and to “prepare for service to my home 
country.” 

In the spirit of the medieval tradition that a student may travel in 
search of knowledge without regard to national boundaries, an ever- 





Continued on page 26 


From Austria and Argentina, 
now stateless: 
LILO LANG 


In Advanced International Studies 


HERE are certain advantages in having a background like 

mine: I can speak several languages and I can be free of 
national biases when I view international relations. But 
there is the difficulty of explaining where you’re from, and 
the indefinite feeling of being lost between two worlds. 

My family moved from Vienna to Argentina some years 
ago. I went to an American school there, and it was the 
natural thing to come to college in the States. I expected to go 
back to Argentina in a year or so and get my citizenship— 
but this educational process turned out to be a long propo- 
sition. Now it looks as though I’ll stay here and apply my 
international-relations training in the field of public in- Ph h 
formation. I like the challenge offered to a woman in America otographs 
to be an independent individual—so different from the Euro- Continued 
pean family-raising tradition or the Latin American way 
of “protecting” women from the realities of the world. Overleaf 
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From Australia: 


JUDITH STERLING 


An exchange nurse 


From Egypt: 


SALAH BARRADA 
Studying climatology 


i ips United States and Egyptian 
governments chose me to come 
here under the Point Four program to 
train in animal husbandry. I de- 
cided to stay on and take my PH.D. 
When I go back this summer I will 
conduct research for the Ministry 
of Agriculture on livestock breeding 
under tropical conditions, so as to im- 
prove the production of milk, wool, 
and eggs. The sooner there is peace in 
the Middle East, the better it will 
be for economic development, which 
is the most important thing. 


From Germany: 


ERNST DICK 
Teaching German 


MERICAN university life is quite 
different from Germany’s. Here 
the student is not left quite as much 
on his own, and there is far more co- 
operation between students and 
faculty. I am in an exchange program 
between the University of Miinster 
and Johns Hopkins, teaching German 
and studying English. 


From Israel: 


SARA PRUDOVSKY 
Studying microbiology 


HAD always wanted to come to 

Johns Hopkins and now, after my 
undergraduate work at ucua, I study 
the treatment and immunization 
against tetanus at the School of 
Public Health. Now I am anxious to 
get back home and do research. 
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From Hungary: 


CHARLES J. REMENYIK 
Studying aeronautics 


I LEFT Budapest in 1944 and 
trained at the aeronautics insti- 
tute in Zurich. I came here to work 
toward a doctorate and have been 
doing fundamental research ever 
since. Now I’m becoming a U. S. 
citizen. 





‘Why I came, 


what I am doing”’ 


CONTINUED 


From South Africa: 


JOHANNES COMBRINK 
Studying cardiology 


RECEIVED a Lederle International 
Fellowship to come to America 
and study the congenital aspects of 
cardiology. “If you want to come to 
the States,” they told me, “‘you must 
go to Dr. Taussig’s clinic at Johns 
Hopkins”—and I’m the fourth South 
African to work with her. The idea 
is to go back to the University of 
Pretoria as a senior lecturer in in- 
ternal medicine, with congenital car- 
diology as my sideline. 
The kindness and informality in 
America amaze me. 


From Norway: 


FINN & LILA SOLLIE 
Studying political science 


I CAME to America on a Fulbright 
grant to study the American Su- 
preme Court at Emory University. 
After a vear there, I was advised to 
come to Johns Hopkins and work 
with Dr. Swisher toward my PH.D., 
which I hope to get this June. My 
dissertation is ‘“A Comparative 
Study of Judicial Review in Norway 
and the U. S.” 

My wife Lila, at the left in this 
picture, works in the McCollum- 
Pratt Institute at Johns Hopkins. 
We’ve seen thirty-six States. 











From Nepal: 
BHINDA MALLA 


International relations 


HAVE been in this country so 

long I have forgotten how a 
Nepali thinks. I took my B.a. at 
Barnard last year—the first girl from 
Nepal to receive a university degree 
in the U. S. Now I am at the Hopkins 
School of Advanced International 
Studies, working toward my M.A. 
At home I’d like to work in our 
foreign service. 


From Argentina: 


GUILLERMO DI PAOLA 
Gynecology 


Bp the Peron era I was ac- 
tive in the anti-Peron student 
underground. Peron never could get 
university students’ support because 
of their intense desire for freedom of 
thought. I wanted to come here and 
study after the revolution, to make 
up for the time in the underground. 
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From Great Britain: 


PHILIP ALLISON 
Surgery 


I HAVE been appointed professor 
of surgery at Oxford, but with 
some free time until the appointment 
takes effect. So Dr. Blalock invited 
me to come over and do what I 
pleased. I’ve been making hay: at- 
tending lectures, doing research on 
the lymph system of the heart, learn- 
ing a great deal. 


From Japan: 


YOICHIRO YANAGITA 
Obstetrics 


| Spree to the States because I 
wanted the kind of clinical train- 
ing Hopkins can offer. The work is 
the hardest I’ve ever experienced, 
but I have seen in a year a variety 
of cases it might take fifty years to 
see at home. This is such a young 
country; we find it strange to see 
100-year-old things considered old. 








From Italy: 
LUIGI MANCINI 


International relations 


Ww a degree in law and with 
graduate training in labor re- 
lations, I will probably enter the 
diplomatic service back in Italy, 
preferably the international eco- 
nomics branch. What are my impres- 
sions? The standard of living in 
America is impressive, the libraries 
are efficient, the people are courteous 
but hard to get to know. 





From Taiwan: 
RICHARD K-C. HSIEH 


Industrial engineering 


M: father holds a degree from 
the Hopkins chemistry de- 
partment, and I always wanted to 
come here. I get my B:s. this spring. 
I would like to take graduate train- 
ing in operations research, a field 
we don’t have in China. The univer- 
sity atmosphere is really stimulating. 
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— JOARDAR, the Indian student 
pictured on these pages, came to 
the United States with her parents 
in the summer of 1948, when she 


was seventeen. She has been study- 
ing here ever since. Now a student at 
the School of Hygiene and Public 
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Health, she is engaged in research on 
her thesis problem in the department 
of environmental medicine and work- 
ing part-time (to help support herself 
and to broaden her research back- 
ground) as an assistant on a Medical 


School research project. 

















ADVENTURE 
IN 
RESEARCH 


HEN I first arrived-in the United States 
I remember that I had a sinking feeling about being 
in the cruel world and having to compete with all 
the strange people around me. In India I had been 
very sheltered. Nevertheless I took my B.s. in 
the spring of 1949 and went to the University of 
Michigan for a master’s in zoology. The campus 
was huge and I lived in a rooming house; there was a 
great element of adventure and I felt very independent. 
When I finished at Michigan I came to Johns Hopkins 
for training in public health, a field which 
is of great importance at home. And here I am. 


y research problem at the School of 

Hygiene is a study of the effect of temperature 
and dehydration on animals injected with lead 
compounds. The incidence of lead poisoning in 
Baltimore is higher in summer than in winter. 
This is a statistical fact with no clear ex- 
planation but we feel that there are environ- 
mental as well as physiological factors in- 
volved. By following mice, rats, and guinea 
pigs that have been conditioned to hot, cold, 
and normal temperatures and then exposed to 
lead, we can observe symptoms, make chemical 
analyses, and obtain information on survival 
times which make it possible 

to compare the effects of poisoning in 
differently controlled environments. In an- 
other part of this research I inject animals 
with radioactive lead and trace its course 
through the blood and tissues. I consider it 

a great accomplishment that I can now inject 
eighty mice a day in 

the tail vein without missing once. 











Adventure 
in Research 
CONTINUED 
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| year I lived at the ‘“Hen House,” 

a codperative residence for female medical students. 
This year I take my meals there but share an 
apartment a few doors away. About fifteen girls 

live in the Hen House and many more eat there. 
Most of us study until ten or eleven at night; after) 
that we get together for long gab sessions. 


My roommate, the girl with the 

bass viol, is in a string quartet of 

medical students who play for their 

own amusement one or two evenings a week. 


% 
i= non-academic side of life is 
busy, when there’s time for it. There are 
parties, and I try to see all the theater 
I can. I’ve become interested in 
classical music and now am discovering 
jazz, but ballet is my favorite form of entertainment. 











By being involved in research 
projects and attending lectures and 
classes, I find my interest 


in medicine is constantly stimulated. 


T. help make ends meet, and to broaden my 
background in medical research, I work part time as 
an assistant in Dr. Victor McKusick’s tissue 

culture studies. We grow bits of normal tissue 

in test tubes, a job which requires perfectly sterile 
techniques because the tissues are abominably touchy 
things. We are trying to simulate all the conditions 
of the body, on a miniature scale, in a test 

tube. The growth, histology, and morphology of 
these normal tissues are studied and compared 

with specimens from patients who have diseases 
involving similar tissues. Dr. McKusick hopes to find 
out why tissues are abnormal and how they 

differ from normal. Work like this and my own 
project are so fascinating that it is hard to think 
that a time will come for me to 

leave Hopkins and put my training to use at home. 
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Adventure 
in Research 
CONTINUED 


| HAVE got into 

the habit of reading before bedtime every 
night—Huxley, Hemingway, Marquand. 
I don’t read much in Hindi any more. 





Paul Streeten, don at Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, presents his to-be-published study: 


“Disparities in the Growth of Productivity 


as an Explanation of the Dollar Shortage.”’ 


Willy Kraus, author of the German work 
“Economic Growth and Equilibrium,” is on 
the faculty of the University of Cologne. 
Like his colleagues he plans research. 


MINDS’ CROSSROADS 


Ten scholars from five nations meet in a seminar 


One of the great traditions of the scholarly world 
is that men from many places congregate to pool their 
intellectual resources and to work with leading pro- 
fessors in their fields. At Johns Hopkins the depart- 
ment of political economy every year has between 
eight and ten post-doctoral research fellows from 
other universities, mostly foreign, whose only re- 
sponsibility is to carry on research of their own choos- 
ing. These men come on all sorts of fellowships—Ford, 
Rockefeller, Guggenheim, government, or university. 
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They do not teach; they may sit in on staff meetings, 
and they are permitted maximum independence. One 
day each week the fellows meet with Professor Fritz 
Machlup, and one of their number presents a paper 
relating to his research. At these study-group meetings 
everyone has an opportunity to comment on the work 
being presented, so that the completed paper of any 
one scholar has already undergone the scrutiny of, and 
benefited by suggestions from, his colleagues. It is for 
such exchanges of ideas that the university exists. 





The ten men in this seminar 
represent five nations. The ages 
of the research fellows range 
from the twenties to the sixties. 


Biology notes, left over from 
a previous seminar, are on the 
blackboard, but the talk is of 
economics. Professor Machlup 
of Johns Hopkins and Profes- 
sors Hiroshi Kitamura and 
Miyohei Shinohara, both from 


Tokyo, are listening critically. 











) ISRAELI GEOGRAPHER 


"AMERICA, SAYS ERICH ISAAC, 
1S A GEOGRAPHIC PARADISE 


On this map I plotted the shoreline 
of Kent Island and its recession dur- 
ing the past ninety years. The 
island is shrinking quite rapidly. 


To locate abandoned or unidentifi- 
able early settlements I test the phos- 
phorous content of the soil. It in- 
creases where people leave refuse. 


I secondary school (a Central-European-type gym- 
nasium where we had eight hours of class every 
day) we were taught by refugee university professors. 
By the time I graduated I had decided on geography 
as @ career. 

My reading of James Fenimore Cooper and westerns 
had fascinated me and given me some idea of the 
geographical character of the United States. I was 
certain I should come to America for my training. A 
geographer needs to work in a vast and diverse area, 
and Israel does not have this. 

I chose to do my undergraduate work at Colorado 
because of its qualities of space and physical diversity. 
There I began to see quite clearly that landscape is an 
expression of culture. Ever since Isaiah Bowman, the 
emphasis in geography has been on the cultural-his- 
torical approach, and I was advised to come here and 
work with Dr. George Carter. 

For two years I lived in Baltimore in a bachelor 
apartment, but last spring I married a girl who was 
doing graduate work in the English department. We 
spent the summer at Kent Island, Maryland, doing re- 
search for my dissertation which is concerned with the 
historical geography of Kent Island, the first settled 
area of Maryland. With luck I’ll get my pPu.p in June. 


€ In Rock Creek Park (we now live in Washington) I take some time to study the effects of ice on the erosion of stream banks. 
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Israeli Geographer 
CONTINUED 





Last year—before I married 
Rael Isaacs—I shared quar- 
ters with another student. 
In our basement bachelor’s 
apartment we made our own 
breakfast, just coffee and 
condensed milk, and then 
had a smoke. The eggs on 
the table were for supper. 


This jar, the type in which the Dead 
Sea scrolls were found, is in the 
Walters Art Gallery. I spend my lei- 
sure in museums and stamp collecting. 


When Rael and I were engaged I 
searched Baltimore to find a gift for 
her; finally I bought a pair of Scan- 
dinavian earrings. They were a hit. 





\ I," YHEN I came to America I was sur- 
prised to find that the cultural 
transition was not very startling; in 
general Israel is a strongly Americanized 
Europe. It is very European, but without 
the watered-down quality now apparent 
on the continent. Our culture is quite 
vital, sort of boisterous and American. 
Before settling down to teaching and re- 
search in Israel (or wherever the best 
position can be found) we would like to 
travel in the Far East. It’s an anthropo- 
geographically exciting area. 


Rael’s parents had a reception for We take time for a breath of air on 
us shortly after our engagement was the balcony during the reception. 
announced. Here I am meeting her The apartment, on the west side of 
aunt; her mother is at left, smiling. New York, overlooks Central Park. 





Wir Hopkins ymca director 
Chester L. Wickwire at the piano, 
students from (left to right) 
Viet-Nam, India, China, 
Greece, and the United States 
sing American folk songs. 


COSMOPOLITAN CLUB 


ane problem facing a student in a foreign land 
is adjusting socially to his new environment. 
For years, the Cosmopolitan Club at Johns Hopkins, 
like similar organizations on other campuses, has 
helped provide a solution to it. On Sunday evenings 
throughout the academic year, students from many 
countries come together for relaxed entertainment and 
conversation, meeting each other and many Americans 
as well. Programs deal with customs in the United 
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States, the world’s religions, educational systems, ail 
music. They all include dancing and refreshments, an@ 
between forty-five and sixty persons usually turn ups 
Members have a natural curiosity about students of 
other countries, are highly United-Nations-conscious 
and tend to shy away from controversial issues. Th 
favor informal gatherings like the one, held at the hom 
of Dr. Chester Wickwire, executive secretary of 
Hopkins ymca, that is pictured on these pages. 





Pas An Lee, a graduate 
of Taiwan University, is 
studying civil engineering. 
Like other club members 
he is called on to speak to 
civic and church groups. 


A. Vijaya Char, between 
Tom Owens of the U. S. 
and Dr. Wickwire (above), is 
a graduate student in 
economics. In India he was 
with the Finance Ministry. 


Koaanh Kim Huynh, Viet- 
Nam, a freshman member 
of the student council, 
demonstrates (right) the 
use of chopsticks to John 
Strengylos of Greece. 


Around the table (left) are 

an American girl, an English R.N., 
an Indian sanitary engineer, 

Dr. Wickwire, an American nurse, 
and an Irish nurse. The 

club holds international dinners. 
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Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
business districts. Become a member today! 


* 


ANNUAL DUES: 


(SUBJECT TO FEDERAL AND N.Y.C. TAXES) 


Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area). . .$35 

Limited Resident membership (for those 
living or working in the New York area 
who desire to use the Club only on the 
eight days per year that its stated meet- 
ings are held) 

Non-Resident membership (for those liv- 
ing and working outside a 50-mile ra- 
dius of New York) 

Recent Graduates (alumni who have not 
completed three years since beginning 
employment or self-employment, and 
who do not reside permanently at the 
Club): $10 for each of the first two 
years and $15 for the third year. 


* 


Address inquiries to the membership 
chairman, Fames Mitlholland, Fr. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 


106 West 56th Street, New York 19 
Telephone: CIrele 7-7431 


i i i a i i a i a as 
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Foreign Students’ 
Impressions 


Continued from page 5 





increasing number of foreign students 
have sought training since the war at 
American institutions. 

During the academic year 1955-1956, 
students from 132 countries came to 
the United States to pursue their edu- 
cation. Fifty-seven percent of them 
were undergraduates. Twenty-two per- 
cent were students in engineering, 
twenty-one percent came to work in 
the humanities, and fifteen percent 
studied in the social sciences. 

Most foreign students find their early 
days in America somewhat uncom- 
fortable, especially if their English is 
poor. One exchange student recalls 
that Americans are very impatient 
with people who do not speak English 
well. Another reported that his social 
life was limited because girls could see 
no “future” in going out with a foreign 
boy. 

A survey made by interviewing 
twenty-five of the one hundred and 
twenty-three foreign students enrolled 
in the Baltimore branches of the Johns 
Hopkins University showed some sharp 
contrasts with national averages. 
Whereas fifty-seven percent of the 
foreign students in America are under- 
graduates, at Hopkins not quite four- 
teen percent are undergraduates. 

Just under fifty percent of the sam- 
pling interviewed had been subsidized 
by foundation and government grants, 
and sixteen out of seventeen are now 
receiving financial support from the 
University or elsewhere. 

Of twenty-three students, fifteen 
came to the United States specifically 
to work at Johns Hopkins, six decided 
to come here for special training while 


already in the country, and two de- 
cided to come by chance. 

When asked what impressed them 
most, three referred to the efficient 
libraries, four to the good roads, and 
three to the nation’s size. One was im- 
pressed by the fact that Americans 
“‘weren’t just like the English; they’re 
not like the English at all.” 

One student objected to the use of 
terms of endearment—‘dearie,” “hon,” 
“sweetie’—especially by sales clerks, 
Another was surprised that American 
students took so little advantage of the 
cultural opportunities around them. 

“One of the things that impressed 
me first was what seemed to be a 
tremendous national organization. I 
thought of this as ‘the land of everyone 
will do this’ and ‘no one is supposed to 
do that.’ There seemed to be a mass 
supervision,” said another. 

On the American political scene: 

“T had the feeling that the election 
campaign this fall wasn’t a very in- 
tellectual thing, but was directed in- 
stead toward the emotions.” 

“Here the tendency is to elect in- 
dividuals, rather than political ideo- 
logies.”’ 

“Coming from a small country I 
realize that we depend on America for 
leadership and support. I am quite 
heartened at seeing a determination to 
strengthen the dynamic force of free- 
dom and individual dignity.” 

One scholar summed up what ap- 
peared to be the opinion of the majority 
when he stated his conviction that 
American foreign policy meant well, 
but just seemed to bumble along un- 
predictably. “Sometimes it leaves me a 
little afraid.” 

One man, from a spacious land, 
found it strange to see people living on 
top of each other. ‘Everyone has to 
keep so quiet,”’ he said. 

All the criticisms notwithstanding, 
an American guidance counselor said, 
“the longer a student is in America, 
the harder he usually finds it is to go 
home. This is particularly true of 
people from underdeveloped countries, 
or places where the social patterns are 
more rigid than here. 

“In many cases an arranged marriage 
to a girl he doesn’t know, or a child 
bride whom he hasn’t seen in years, 
awaits him. Most students come here 
to get special training in order to go 
back and fill a specific position. But by 
the time they have to return, their 
sights are set on something higher—or, 
at least, different.” 
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| appealed to the class and department agents that a 
special effort be made to present an Anniversary gift of 
at least double the amount of The First Roll Call ($96,000). 
Not in my most optimistic moments did | ever think that 
this amount would be exceeded by some $20,000, or 
that there would be an increase of $46,775 over last 
year's Roll Call! May | express my sincere thanks to every 
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one of the contributors and to all the agents, regional 
et in- chairmen and their helpers for making this record total 
ideo- possible. | am sure that every department of The Johns 
Hopkins Institutions will feel the impact of your help. 
try I The following pages, which | hope you will read, give a 
ca, for detailed report of The 1956 Roll Call. Wider participa- 
tion has been the keynote of all our Roll Calls, so par- 
wn ticular mention should be made of our venerable Under- 
graduate Classes of 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889 and 1890, 
r free- who “showed the way” with perfect scores of 100%. 
Also, the School of Medicine classes stepped up their 
ut ap- participation to 66.1%, which again should lead the other 
ujority schools of medicine throughout the country. 
| that Individual class and department honors are as follows: 


well, Participation Total 


ig ull- School of Medicine, Class Undergraduate School, 
; mes of 1936 93.9% Class of 1906 
Undergraduate School, Graduate School, 
Class of 1896 83.3% Department of 
land, Hospital, Department of Geolo; $4, 894. 67 
ine Orthopedics 56.5% School of Medicine, 
8 Graduate School, Class of 1930 $3, 122.00 
has to Department of Geology 42.8% Hospital, Department of 
Obstetrics $1,073.00 


nding, Following the procedure established several years ago, 
r said, 


lists of contributors’ names will be sent to all alumni for 
their respective groups. 

During the past two years that it has been my privilege 
to serve as Chairman of the Roll Call, | have had occasion 
to meet and correspond with many alumni, faculty, par- 
ents and friends. Their interest in Johns Hopkins and their 
sincere willingness to help have been a source of great 
encouragement to us in the Roll Call work, and | know has 
provided a stimulus for the Administration to plan for the 
future with confidence. This is the way it should be, and | 
urge all of you to continue and increase your support. If, 
through the years, the present level of income can be 
maintained annually, it will have the effect of increasing 
the endowments by over $5,000,000—more than the 

original combined bequests to both Institutions. 
nerica, 
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New York State Region 
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EL! FRANK, JR., A.B. '22, ex officio 

P. STEWART MACAULAY A.B. '23, ex officio 
OSMAR P. STEINWALD B.S. '28, ex officio 


A. A. IMBERMAN, Philos. '21-'37, Chairman, Chicago Region 
GREGORY S. RIVKINS, A.B. '19, Chairman, New York Region 
JOHN R. WEBSTER, A.B. '26, Chairman, Connecticut Region 
HENRY D. WEST, A.B., '23, Chairman, New Jersey Region 
CARL E. WILLOUGHBY, B.S. '25, Ph.D. '29, Chairman, Wilmington Region 





SUPPLEMENT 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
‘BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


TO JOHNS HOPKINS ALUMNI: 


It has been gratifying, in the few months I have been 
at Johns Hopkins, to witness the enthusiastic, constructive 
interest displayed by its alumni. 

I've just had occasion to look over the past reports of 
the Annual Roll Call, and this record of alumni support, 
too, is highly encouraging. The record of the last year, 
presented here, is one that Doctor Jarrett, the class 
agents, and all alumni may view with pride. 

The Roll Call has grown steadily since its inception 
only ten years ago. This Tenth Annual Roll Call, indeed, 
has increased by more than the combined growth of the three 
previous years. Both the number of donors and the total 
amount of their gifts have doubled in the ten years, and the 
average size of the individual gifts has increased signifi- 
cantly. 

This is truly a welcome indication of growing support, 
but it must not lead us to overlook the pressing needs that 
face us. 

The simple fact is that it takes more money now to keep 
the University healthy and solvent. The cost of education 
is rising. We have an urgent need for funds to provide Hop- 
kins faculty with salaries commensurate with their important 
contributions to society. Some additional physical facili- 
ties are critically needed for the educational and research 
programs, and the University is finding itself obligated to 
enter new fields of scholarship. 

There is no doubt whatever that we must find substantial 
added regular income if Hopkins is to maintain its uniquely 
important and distinguished place in the educational spec- 
trum. 

Our efforts to raise funds from other sources are in- 
creasingly productive, but it is worth noting that alumni 
gifts remain the largest single source of the unrestricted 
funds which are so vitally needed to keep the total program 
well-balanced. 

Alumni giving also has important side-effects. A 
healthy record of alumni support encourages gifts from non- 
alumni individuals, from industries, and from industrial 
foundations. In fact, more than forty industrial concerns 
directly relate their contributions to higher education to 
alumni support by their employees. 

It must be obvious, then, why all of us here consider 
the alumni program so vital to the future of The Hopkins. 
I'm deeply grateful to find such generous, loyal support 
being provided by our alumni. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


DISTRIBUTION OF GIFTS AS INDICATED BY DONORS 





Per Cent of Total 





UNIVERSITY 
1. UNRESTRICTED: for general use $68,195.76 
2. HOMEWOOD SCHOOLS 

a. General Purposes $16,927.69 
b. Restricted Purposes 16,767.81 | 33,695.50 
. SCHOOL OF MEDICINE : 
a. General Purposes (includes $5, - 
688 .80 received via The American 
Medical Education Foundation)... 73,233.46 
b. Restricted Purposes 4,871.14 | 78,104.60 
. SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
a. General Purposes 5,042.00 
. SCHOOL OF ADVANCED INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
a. General Purposes 








$185,042.86 | 


1. UNRESTRICTED: for general use..... $22,837.64 
. RESTRICTED PURPOSES 5.00 |$22,842.64 


. SCHOOL OF NURSING 
a. General Purposes 2,847.50 
b. Restricted Purposes (includes 
$1,571.50 received for the M. 
Adelaide Nutting Endowment 











4,889.50 





$27,732.14 
$212,775.00 | 








RECAPITULATION 
1. UNRESTRICTED AND GENERAL PURPOSES... $189 ,089.05 


2. RESTRICTED PURPOSES 23,685.95 








The Johns Hopkins Annual Roll Call is the effort of alumni to provide continuing support for The Johns Hopkins 
University and Hospital. 

Each year many alumni make gifts and bequests directly to the University, Hospital, or both, in addition to their 
Annual Roll Call gifts. These additional gifts made by alumni during 1956 are shown on the following pages in a 
separate column headed “Other Alumni Gifts and Bequests”. 

Thus, the tabulations which follow emphasize the vital importance of the Annual Roll Call to the University and 
Hospital and acknowledge appropriately the generous total of the support given by alumni to The Johns Hopkins 


Institutions. 








SUPPLEMENT 


CLASS AND GROUP STATISTICS 





UNIVERSIT y 


Undergraduate School. . 


Graduate School 

School of Medicine 

School of Hygiene and 
Public Health 

School of Advanced In- 


ternational Studies... . 


McCoy College 


Department of Art as 


Applied to Medicine. . 


Special Alumni . 


Applied Physics Labora- 


tory Staff. 
Institute for Cooperative 


Research Staff....... 


Operations Research 
Office Staff 
Parents..... 


Friends of Hopkins. 


Administration (present 
and former members). | 

Staff (present and for- 
mer members) 


ROLL CALL 


udlesian 


I 
} 





Donors 


| Total 


: 
Participation| Average 


| Other Alumni Gifts 


and Bequests 








(Listed by classes below) 
(Listed by classes below) 


Dr..Margaret Merrell 





Dr. Edwin B. Jarrett 

Miss Julia F. Hoopper 

Mr. Edgar S. Jacob 

Dr. Robert C. Lloyd 

Mr. Charles F. Sparenberg 
Mr. Frederick W.-von Behren 


Mr. Leon Schlossberg 
Dr. Elmer V. McCollum 
Dr. Edwin B. Jarrett 


Dr. Harry C. Anderson 





Mr. Paul Hornick 
Dr. Edwin B. Jarrett 


| Mr. Nick Rajacich 


| (Listed by departments below)... 


School of Nursing Alum- | 


ANONYMOUS 


Mrs. S. Ralph Mason.......... 


(Listed by departments below)... 


Mr. M. Porter Sutton.......... 


Mr. Lawrence J. Dondero....... 


3,708 | 


1,876 
2,263 


502 


17 


| $67 ,954. 
| 19,672. 


| 66,624. 


96 
31 
85 


32. 
23. 
66. 
5,193. 


50 | 20. 


87.00 | 3. 





.25 | 12.2% 





| 


41. 
20. 
19. 


.00 
45 
74 


.50 | 19. 


| 
65.00 | 14. 
00 | 35. 
00 | 11 
00 | 


558. 
| 3,356. 
| 718. 


oF 


Cc 





7% | 
5% | 


33 
49 
44 


$18. 
10. 
29. 
.35 


om | 


92 





$19,738.91 
23 ,690. 56 
43,885.73 


924.69 


16,203.38 
61,119.24 





27 


485 


‘594 


| $176,500.86 | 


440.50 


| 
6,426.39 


4,371.25 


27.8% | 


| 

| 48.2% | 
128.1% | 
21.0% | 


$165,649.18 


| 
| 


129.15 
11,010.58 
165.00 





*1,104 
3 


$11,238.14 
$25 ,011.00 | 


24.0% | 


| 
I 


$11,304.73 














*9,241 


$212,775.00 | 25.9% 


*Adjusted for multiple affiliations 





| $176,953.91 





UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOL CLASSES 





Agent 


| Dr. Edwin B. inate 


| Dr. George L. Hendrickson............. 


| Dr. John White 
| Dr. Ross G. Harrison 
| Mr. William Hand Browne, Jr 
| Mr. Frank K. Cameron 
Mr. Lester L. Stevens....... 
Hon. Jacob M. Moses. . 
Hon. Eli Frank 
| Dr. J. Hall Pleasants 
Mr. Robert Lacy... 


ROLL CALL 


~ 


— 





Total 


$10.00 


Participation 


100.0% 


25. 

75. 
170. 
107. 

10. 
402. 
160. 
150. 
330. 
315. 


00) 
00 
00 
41| 
00) 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
66. 
77. 
66. 
57. 
$3. 
83. 


0% 
0% 
0% 
7% 
8 % 
7% 
1% 
8% 
3% 


0% 


Average | 


| $10. 
25. 
37. 
42.50 
53.71) 
5.00) 
57 . 43} 
26. 
18 
47. 
21 


00) 
50 


14) 


00) 


67) 
.75| 


00) 


Other Alumni 
Gifts and 
Bequests 


$1, oe. 00 
10.00 


10.00 
7.00 
5.00 

6,430.94 

13.33 








SUPPLEMENT 


CLASS AND GROUP STATISTICS (Continued) 
UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOL (Continued) 
ROLL CALL Other Alumni 


Agent ae Gifts and 
Participation Bequests 











1897 Sen. George L. Radcliffe ; 66.7% —- 
1898 *Mr. Thomas Fitzgerald . 38.9% 60.00 
1899 Dr. John C. French ‘ 50.0% 5.84 
1900 Dr. Ronald T. Abercrombie ‘ 75.0% . 5,407.42 
1901 Mr. John M. Bandel ' 60.9% 
1902 Mr. Louis F. Hildebrandt ; 82.6% 
1903 Mr. Harry King Tootle ; 61.3% 
1904 Mr. Reginald S. Opie F 50.0% 2.00 
1905 Mr. Robertson Griswold : 77.3% 531.46" 
1906 Dr. Firmadge K. Nichols ‘ 72.4% ; 2,205.00 
1907 Mr. Hugh J. Hazlehurst . 60.6% 50.00 
1908 Mr. J. Purdon Wright , 57.6 % 65.00 
1909-10 Dr. George W. Corner ; 50.0% 16.25 
1911 Mr. Edward D. Martin : 53.1% a“ 
1912 Dr. Frederic C. Lee 50.0% ; 38.34 
1913 Dr. Leo Brady : 56.8% 8.33 
1914 Rev. Steuart D. White - 62.5% 72.00 
1915 Mr. William A. Baker , 38.1% 58.33 
1916 Mr. John C. Knipp : 50.0% 1.00 
1917 Mr. John C. Knipp ’ 46.1% 263.34 
1918 Mr. J. Jefferson Miller ; 46.5% 75.00 
1919 Dr. Ronald A. Cox : 47. 275.00 
1920 Mr. Gregory S. Rivkins ; 34. 22.00 
1921 Mr. Kent R. Mullikin ‘ 56. 5.83 
1922 Mr. Joseph A. Naviasky , 37. 31.00 
1923 Mr. Rignal W. Baldwin , 49. 275.00 
1924 Mr. Eben F. Perkins ; 34. .83 
1925 Mr. ’ ag. 130.11 
1926 Mr. J. Jackson Kidd, Jr ; 48. 140.00 
1927 Mr. Charles F. Reese ? 50. 15.00 
1928 Mr. David Kaufman . 36. 600.26 
1929 Brig. Gen. Milton H. Medenbach : 43. 503.75 
1930 Mr. C. Corner Brownley ; 35. 27.50 
1931 Mr. Edward G. Ruark , 35. -— 
1932 Mr. Lorne R. Guild ‘ 45. 2.50 
1933 Mr. é 32. 63.09 
1934 Mr. Church Yearley ; 29. 10.00 
1935 Mr. Stanley E. Blumberg n 29. 31.25 
1936 Mr. J. Bennett Spang r Shs 30.00 
1937 Mr. Roy L. Hartman ‘ 32. Ay 
1938 Lt. Col. Edward W. Clautice : 34. .20 
1939 Mr. Lewin Wethered ; 27. 
1940 Mr. Jack W. Neely : 34. 
1941 Dr. Elmer Hoffman ; 29. 
1942 Mr. Morgan H. Pritchett ; 23. 
1943 (Feb.) Mr. Michael G. Callas : 25. 
1943 (Oct.) Mr. Floyd L. Culler, Jr ‘ 39. 
1944 Mr. Kenneth H. Grim : 30. 
1945 Mr. Leonard J. Kerpelman , Bhs 
1946 Dr. Jose E. Medina : 10. 
1947 Mr. Robert H. Macgill . 22. 
1948 Mr. Grant Peoples : 28. 
1949 Mr. Louis V. Koerber ‘ ao. 
1950 Dr. Quintus A. Langstaff P 19. 
1951 Mr. Richard A. Nussbaum ‘ 24. 
1952 Mr. Robert H. Scott : 31. 
1953 Mr. Arthur Sarnoff ; 20. 
1954 Pvt. Robert D. P. Welch , a. 
1955 Mr. Daniel S. Sax P 14. 
1956 Mr. Mayer C. Liebman 21. 


* Deceased. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CLASS AND GROUP STATISTICS— (Continued) 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE CLASSES 


ROLL CALL Other Alumni 


Class Agent , 
Participation Gifts and Bequests 











1897 . James F. Mitchell .00 | 80.0% , $2.00 
1898 . James D. Madison .00 | 75.0% : 5.00 
1899 . J. Hall Pleasants .00 | 83.3% ‘ 37 ,834.06 
1900 . Clarence B. Farrar .00 | 70.0% ‘ 35.83 
1901 . Charles K. Winne, Jr.............. .00 | 60.0% ‘ 195.65 
1902 . Stephen Rushmore .00 | 84.6% — 
1903 Sa A re .00 | 64.7% ; 36.67 
1904 . DeWitt B. Casler .50 | 71.4% ; — 
1905 . Douglas VanderHoof Ot 22.5% F 15.91 
1906 . Frank Hinman .50 | 66.7% ; 5.75 
1907 . Paul W. Clough .00 | 64.5% ; oo 
1908 . William H. Higgins .00 | 55.6% — 
1909 . William L. Estes, Jr. .00 | 79.2% : 566.80 
1910 . L. Whittington Gorham -51 | 65.8% — 
1911 . J. A. Campbell Colston .50 | 62.8% ; 1,003.33 
1912 . Alan M. Chesney .50 | 67.3% i 21.67 
1913 . Henry W. Cave .50 | 63.8% i 8.34 
1914 . Alan C. Woods .00 | 55.2% : 30.83 
Meare: . Lawrence R. Wharton............. .00 | 67.7% : 1,001.00 
1916 . J. Mason Hundley, Jr.............. .00 | 68.7% ; 340.19 
1917 . John L. Stifel 50.) 35.1% : 29.99 
1918 ; sae I 2U.F ; 61.18 
1919 . Edwin Nash Broyles .00 | 60.3% ; 46.66 
1920 . Lay Martin .00 | 50.7% ‘ 75.42 
1921 . Cecil H. Bagley .20 | 53.2% : 41.16 
1922 . Chester S. Keefer ert FUR ez , 58.74 
1923 . Charles H. Peckham .50 | 62.5% . 98.67 
1924 . T. Terry Burger .50 | 68. ‘ 53.75 
1925 . John V. Goode .00 | 69. , 57 .08 
1926 . Edmund P. H. Harrison, Jr sta + SS: ‘ 29.66 
1927 . James Bordley, 3rd 00 | 61. , 43.75 
1928 . Herbert E. Wilgis .00 | 68. ; 110.00 
1929 . Milton B. Kirsh O-PS: ; 56.70 
1930 . James N. Brawner, Jr... 2.2.2.2... ‘ .00 | 69. , 21.18 
1931 . Merrell L. Stout {00 | SS. , — 
1932 . R. Carmichael Tilghman .50 | 76.9% ‘ 140.94 
1933 . C. Bernard Brack .00 | 88. . 7.e 
1934 . John Whitridge, Jr. .00 | 82. , 13.99 
1935 . George S. Mirick 30 | 7}. ; 3.75 
1936 . Palmer H. Futcher .80 | 93.9% , 389.98 
1937 . Herbert N. Gundersheimer, Jr. .00 | 70. . 625.82 
1938 . Edward H. Richardson, Jr. 50 | 6. ; 19.59 
1939 . William'E. Grose .50 | 58.3% : 12.50 
1940 . R. Paul Higgins, Jr .50 | 72. : 29.59 
1941 . Roger L. Greif <ae 1 OS.2% , 302.93 
1942 . Douglas Carroll .70 | 64. : 156.41 
1943 (Feb.) . George H. Bunch, Jr. .00 | 66.29 : | 11.23 
1943 (Nov.) . Jack M. Burnett .00 | 60. : 37.09 
1944 . Joseph D. B. King 30 | 356. : 14.58 
1945 . Frederick G. Germuth, Jr 500 | 39. . 151.25 
1946 . Victor A. McKusick 00-| 72.49 ; 51.23 
1947 . Arthur A. Siebens .00 | 60. : .00 
1948 . Harold W. Baker .90 | 51.9% ; a 
1949 . William F. Fritz .00 | 65. ; .67 
1950 . Carol Johnson Johns .00 | 70. : . 50 
1951 . Charles P. Bugg .30 | 60. : | .00 
1952 . Leonard M. Gaines, Jr. .50 | 57. ‘ .09 
1953 . Emery Herman, Jr. .00 | 78. ; | .67 
1954 . Waldo E. Floyd, Jr 50 | 74: , | 67 
1955 . Samuel P. Tillman .50 | 68.1% | : 
1956 . Franklin T. Hoaglund .00 | 54. j | 3.00 


— 


























CLASS AND GROUP STATISTICS—(Continued) 


GRADUATE SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS 


SUPPLEMENT 








3 ROLL CALL ‘ 
umn Department Agent ae = bg mca ; 
ogee Total Participation Average Co ee Se 
2.00 Art & Archaeology . Helen H. Tanzer...... $210.00 | 23.6% $5.53 $65.00 
>.00 Biology . Charles D. Howell... . 671.00 23.5% 5.94 36.91 
1.06 Biophysics . Edwin B. Jarrett... ... 8.50 15.4% 2.13 385.94 
>. 83 Chemistry . Harry N. Holmes 4,055.75 30.8% 14.18 3,518.70 


5.65 
5.67 


5.91 


Classics 
Education 
Engineering 
English 
Geography 


. James W. Poultney... 


Miss Emma A. Schad 


Mr. John I. Yellott....... 


. Calvin D. Linton 


. Edwin B. Jarrett...... 


952. 
1,266. 
1,052. 

560. 

9. 


00 
83 
50 
06 
00 


25. 
19. 
22. 
16. 

f. 


0% 
9% 
4% 
7% 
7% 


18. 
 £ 
3. 
6. 
3 


67 
28 
83 
44 


.00 


250. 
10. 
3. 
623. 


00 
00 
00 
34 


00 
33 
34 


67 | 42.8% 35.73 3. 
5O | 28.6% 5.25 13. 
835.50 18.0% .31 428. 
10.00 4.0% .00 


461.00 19.7% 81 


. Robert M. Overbeck. . 

. Taylor Starck 

. Benjamin P. Thomas. . . 
Dr. Edwin B. Jarrett... ... 
Dr. C. H. Wheeler, Ill... . . 
Dr. John Bright, Jr........ | 492.00 | 32.1% 94 
Dr. John Collinson... .. . .| 246.00 19.9% .48 
Dr. R. Bowling Barnes... . | 1,555.00 | 27.0% 72 
Dr. Robert W. Thon, Jr. | 651.50 19.5% 69 
Dr. James Hart 555.00 | 26.1% .21 | 
Dr. F. Loren Smith... .... 259.50 14.7% 49 
Dr. Guy E. Snavely 629.50 19.3% .68 
Mrs. M. Long Szekely.... 118.50 14.9% mF 


4,894. 
178. 


5.75 





History 

International Relations....... .| 
Mathematics 

Oriental Seminary........... 
Philosophy 

Physics 

Political Economy............ 
Political Science............. 
Psychology 

Romance Languages 

Writing, Speech & Drama. ... 





21 

10. 
162. 
6,448. 
11,639. 


.66 
00 
50 
1 
14 


'2. 
50. 


51 
00 








* Deceased. 


HOSPITAL STAFF 





Other Alumni 
Gifts and 


Bequests 


Roll Call 


Iceaileainieatiitceeoeniieanittiseaiiin 





Total 


$69. 
225. 
936. 
1,073. 
399.85 
626.04 
221.00 
130.00 
571.50 
524.00 
720.50 
265.00 
665.00 | 


Agent 
Participation 


| 15.6% $9.86 
32.8% | 10.71 
| 24.2% 9.07 
| 31.9% 29.81 
43.9% 13.79 
56.5% 17.89 
38.0% 11.63 
35.5% 11.81 
24.2% | 8.16 
18.2% | 10.08 
32.7% 13.86 
| 23.7% 14.72 
45.7% 20.78 


Donors | Average 


Dr. E. Henry Hinrichs, Jr... ...... yi 

Dr. Lawrence R. Wharton, Jr 

Dr. Lawrence E. Shuiman 

Dr. W. Drummond Eaton........ 36 | 

Dr. Frank B. Walsh 

Dr. George O. Eaton 

Dr. Walter E. Loch 

Dr. Morgan Berthrong 

Dr. Paul H. Hardy, o:.......... 

Dr. Nicholas L. Ballich, Jr......... 
. Henry T. Bahnson 

Dr. Walter L. Denny 

Dr. Webster H. Brown 


66 
24 
76 
49 


00 
00 
50 
00 


$66. 
899. 
, 989. 
527. 
170.43 
302.92 

61.66 

67.91 
274.02 
307.05 
762.78 

59.00 
521.66 


Dentistry 
Gynecology............ 
Medicine 

Obstetrics 

Ophthalmology 
Orthopedics........... 
Otolaryngology........ 
Pathology 

Pediatrics 

Psychiatry 

Surgery & Neurosurgery. . 
Urology 
See 


19 
11 
70 
52 | 
52 
18 
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In the vigor of its free institutions 


lies America’s greatest strength ... 


and the hope of all humanity. To 
do his part toward keeping them 
strong...to have a part in making 
them even stronger...is the te- 
sponsibility—indeed the privilege 


—of every free man. 


JACOB L. HAIN 


Investment Adviser 
Fifth and Penn Streets 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
TELEPHONE: Reading 4-8388 











